CHAPTER III
THE College of SorSze dated from the time of the expulsion of the Jesuits in the reign of Louis XV. Their supporters maintained that they alone knew how to educate; their rivals, the Benedictines, resolved to show that they could do it as well. To this end they converted four of their houses into colleges, Sor£ze being one. The place flourished; lay teachers were engaged, and settled with their families in the town; girls' schools were started, to profit by the available teaching-power; and many foreigners, English, Spanish, American, took up their abode there for the period of their children's education. The little town became remarkable for the high standard of instruction and cultivation to be found among all classes.
The Benedictines went much into society, and were extremely popular. Consequently, when the Eevolution broke out, and the property of religious houses was sold, the neighbours urged the principal, Dom Perlus, to buy in the convent and annexed domain. Instead of bidding against him, they lent him the purchase money (which he repaid in timber), and the local authorities permitted payment to be spread over a long time. The former principal, Dom Despaulx, retired, having had conscientious scruples about taking the civic oath ;l but Dom Ferlus and the other brethren accepted the position, and under their management the college continued to prosper. They had no money ; but their estates provided all necessaries, and the teachers' salaries were paid in kind. Later, on the death of Dom Ferlus, the college passed into
1 The oath of fidelity to the Constitution, including the civil constitution of'the Church, which the clergy were ordered, by a decree of the National Assembly in January 1791, to take on pain of deprivation.and my
